Dean also laid it out, in the most elaborate and entirely sub- 
stantiated detail, on a day-by-day basis. By Nixon's own statements. 
Dean was his foreman on The Watergate. 

However, if Nixon did not know all he had to know earlia?, on July 
6, only three weeks after the arrefet, by the sworn, emotional word of 
his own head of the FBI, supported under oath by his old friend and his 
own Deputy Director, Central Intelligence, he knew all he had to know. 

When he was faced with sensation-causing resignation threats by 
his own head of the FBI and his own friend appointed to the CIA so he 
could "influence" it, Nixon backed off on his "spurious** insistence that 
the investigation be blunted and held back to "protect" the "national 
security" and the CIA. When Nixon persisted in this "spurious" concoc- 
tion fabricated in the White House once he was told there was no possi- 
bility, that, in itself, was self -indictment . 

Or he was crazy. His conduct was either insane or guilty. 

Can it possibly be believed that any president, leave alone a 
paranoidal Nixon, ^uld have been entirely without question when told 
by his own personal head of the government’s police that he was being 
"mortally wounded" by "people on your staff?" Gray swears that Nixon 
did not ask him "who?" and Nixon has neither denied Gray’s oath nor re- 
ported his own effort to learn who close to him was trying to wound him 
"mortally." 

that 

It simply is not possible/an uninformed Nixon would have not 
been curious about who was determined to ruin him or would not have won- 
dered about the sanity and balance of his own FBI chief. He did keep 
Gray in office and he did persist in keeping Gray at the head of the FBI 
even when Gray was under strong attack. He did not doubt Gray's word. 

And there is no disputing of it in anyone^s testimony. It is, 
in fact, confirmed by all of those who have knowledge. 
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General Walters was there. He and Gsay agreed that, if Nixon 
persisted in limiting the investigation and seeking to place the blame 
on their agencies, they would resign, which would make this greatest 
of all American political scandals even greater. It was only then that 
Nixon backed off in his efforts to pin a bum rap on the CIA. But by 
then he had bought all the time necessary. The entire investigation hg.d 
been rigged and fixed, as had the prosecution. 

Walters’ aocount confirms Gray's. Of Gray he said, "He would 
prefer to resign," and of hmmself, "I was quite prepared to resign on 
this issue." 

It is also confirmed by an account of an FBI staff meeting of 
June 28, prepared by Assistant FBI director Charles W. Bates, which in- 
cludes this language? 

Mr. Gray made it plain he would not hold back the FBI in this 
investigation at anyone's request, including the President of the 
U.S., and if he were ordered to do so he would resign. 

Nor is it possible that there was history's greatest conspiracy 
of silence to keep an innocent Nixon in the dark. All his top men were 
busily^y engaged in a massive cover-up. Magruder testified to it before 
the Ervin committee on June lq., 1973* He was preceded ls& followed by a 
veritable parade of those who well fit the acronym as official after 
CREEP official testified. 

The younger ones and the days they testified are: Robert C. Odle, 

Jr., its former director of administration, sent there from the White 
House staff. May 17; Robert A. Reisner, formerly Magruder 's administra- 
tive assistant, June 5; Hugh W. Sloan, Jr., Finance Committee treasurer 
who had been Nixon^s staff assistant, June 7 and 8; and Herbert L. "Bart" 
Porter, director of scheduling, from the White House press staff, June 7, 

They were followed by Maurice H. Stans, Finance Committee chair- 
man, formerly Nixon's Secretary of Commerce, on June 12 and 13; Mitchell, 




on July 10 and 11; and a number of other older ones, including especi- 
ally Frederick C. LaRue and Robert 0. Mardian, who testified July 18 
and 19. LaRue is a wealthy Mississippian who worked on the 'White House 
staff before he became Mitchell’s CREEP assistant. Mardian had been 

h 

Nixon’s Assistant Attorney General in charge of the Internal Security 
Division under Mitchell. 

These include the first two to be indicted for Watergate crimes, 
Mitchell and Stans, on May 10, 1973 » in Hew York; and the first two to 
n cop pleas," or to plead guilty to lesser charges to Escape the more 
severe penalties of conviction on all charges, LaRue and Magruder, on 
June 27 and August 16, both confessing conspiracy to obstruct justice. 
There was no innocence. 

Directly and indirectly, all save Stans confirmed Magruder, that 
beginning in June and intensively then and in July they were all working 
hard to obstruct the investigation and hide the fact. 

When perjury was required before the grand jury and the trial, 
Magruder perjured himself. When it was required that perjury be sub- 
orned, Magruder undertook that, too. He tried to persuade Sloan to swear 
falsely to having given Liddy less than the $199,000 provable. When 
Sloan refused, Magruder did persuade his younger assistant. Porter. On 
June 7» 1973 » Porter confessed to perjury before the grand jury and to 
Magruder ! s having suborned his perjury. This particular obstruction of 
justice was a simple concept, based on the perceived needs to downgrade 
Liddy and the extent and nature of his assignment and, above all, to 
cut off with him and to cut him off from the White House. When the be- 
lated first indictments were returned, Nixon praised Dean for accomplish- 
ing these Liddy cut-offs. Porter, who ran the CREEP sufrogate program, 
agreed to swear that he gave Liddy only $100,000, and that only for an 
intelligence operation that was to infiltrate "radical" groups and be 
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forewarned about "demonstrations." This made Biddy appear to be a "self- 
starter," acting on his own. 

(The "surrogate" candidates idea presents an exceptional self- 
realization, that Nixon was vulnerable and unpopular and that the more 
exposure he received the poorer he would do.) 

Magruder 's reaction when he learned that Porter, after much 
agonizing, decided to tell the truth to the prosecutors, is like a scene 
from a Hunt novel. He declaimed at Porter, "My God l You are an ant. 

You are nothing. Do you realize the whole courfee of history is going 
to be changed?" 

This may seem like cheap melodrama, but the truth is that all 
this strange collection of the unfledged YA^fers and other youngsters 
collected around Nixon, the merchandizers of the unessential with the 
morality and eihics of those who commercialize the unessential, and the 
hardened, worldly-wise like Mitchell, Stans, Haldeman, Ehrlichman^ and 
so many others, did say and did seem to believe that the survival of the 
world depended upon Nixon's reelection and to that end everything had to 
be sacrificed. Nothing was too dishonest if it served this end. Nothing 
was too much to ask of any individual if it might help reelect Nixon. 

With his record of Administrative failures equaled by no recent adminis- 
tration and with the country and its economy going to pot, they believed 
nothing mattered besides perpetuating him in office, no matter how it was 
done. 

Sloan's unique honesty for a while endangered this part of j^the 
plot to obstruct justice. None of the White House gang would listen. 
Ehrlichman told him, "Don't tell me any details. I don't want to know." 
Ghapin tried to get him to go away on a long vacation, which would make 
him unavailable to the FBI, and told him "the important thing is that 
the President be protected." 



When the FBI went to LaRue seeking Sloan, 




who would not lie, LaRue sent them to Mitchell, who stalled them. To 
Sloan, when he saw Mitchell, "essentially asking for guidance. The cam- 
paign at this point was falling apart ..." Mitchell uttered those 
memorable words of advice, "When the going gets tough, the tough get 
going." 

Mitchell, who had little choice once he decided to "tough it out" 

for Nixon, made out that he was revolted by the Liddy plans and had 

formally disapproved them. This testimony was agreed to by no one and 

was disproved by all who had firsthand knowledge. They swore that 

Mitchell did approve the final form on March 30, 1972, at Key Biscayne. 

When he testified before the Erwin committee. The Washington Post’s 
succinctly 

headlftne/summarized his admissions on obstructing justice! "Mitchell 
Says He Knew of 8over-up, Kept §uiet to Save Nixon Qampaign." The most 
important thing in the world, Mitchell did insist, was Nixon’s reelec- 
tion, no matter how achieved or at what financial, legal, moral or 
ethical cost. All the others agreed on this and that the end justified 
the means . 

The White House and the top CREEPs knew Magruder was going to 
perjure himself before the grand jury. They all worried that he would 
not get away with it. The prosecutors kept Henry Petersen, Nixon's per- 
sonal appointee as head of Justice's Griminal Division, informed. Peter- 
sen reported up through channels, through Bean, that Magruder did just 
get away with it, "had made it through by the skin of his teeth." Noth- 
ing was ever done about Magruder 's perjury. After he worried about it 
and got his own, independent counsel, he went to the prosecutors and 
confessed it - but not until after the aborted trial the next year. 

Magruder ’s own realization that it was all over seems to have come 
after he was deposed in a civil suit on May 22, 1973. He soon thereafter 
resigned his cushy Department of Commerce job, chauffeured limousine and 
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The Nixonians were so anxious to keep him hnder control they im- 
mediately hired him as an executive of the inaugural committee, months 
after the inauguration. 

Because he had come from a high White House post, had been second- 
in-command at CREEP and was regarded as weak, the White House had ex- 
tended itself to keep him happily employed and, through that, silent. 

This is disclosed in one of those secret files Dean toc#Lwith him from 
the White House, a February 28, 1973, memo from a Nixon job-finder to 
Dean and Haldeman's assistant, Larry Higby, "SUBJECT* Options for Jeb 
Magruder ♦ It begins, 'Listed below are nine possible options for Jeb. 
Some will break more china to secure than others ..." The nine began 
with assistant secretaryships, all were equivalent to subcabineh post, 
and some were even agency heads. And this for a man all knew was a 
criminal - just to keep him quiet to protect Nixon and themselves. This 
is how Magruder got his top Commerce sinecure. 

High government post was a bribe. All these jobs required Nixon’s 
approval and could not have been sought and offered without it. Before 
Magruder was postured at Commerce, more than enough had been published 
showing his guilt. There is no possibility Nixon did not know - even if 
he had been lied to. 

Among themselves, despite the superficial refusal to hear details 
from those like Sloan who the tougher ones did not trust to "hack it," 
they all knew, they all were participants, and none would have dared 
undertake anything of this nature without the asset of the top two, 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman. The testimony implicating them is almost lim- 
itless, as is the list of crimes in addition to obstructing justice and 
conspiring to that end. This, too, is documented in the Dean documentary 
haul. 

Among themselves and when they expected it to be secret, there 
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were none of the sanctimoniuas pretenses all save the confessors made 
in their testimony. This and their unhidden reflection of Nixon's in- 
timate knowledge of details of the covering up are preserved in their 
own words because there was need to rehearse the show they had to put on. 

This particular one came at a bad time for Dean. He had left for 
a delayed Florida horaeymoon, symbolically on Friday the thirteenth^ just 
before the appearance of the story over which Mitchell threatened to 
"mangle" the "teats" of the Post ' s publisher. Because of this and "cas- 
cading leaked stories regarding Segretti" and those other secret and 
criminal Watergate Nixon operations in which a number at the White House 
had a part. Dean narrated in his long prepared statement, he "was abruptl 
called back." He reached the White House Sunday, October 15> "where a 
meeting was in session in the Roosevelt room. In attendance at the ses- 
sion were Ehrlichman, Ziegler, Buchanan, [Richard A.] Moore [special 
counsel to the President], and Chapin. The purpose of the meeting was 
to prepare Ziegler ... one of the rare occasions where the preparation 
of a Ziegler briefing was actually recorded ...” 

"Preparing" Ziegler was showing him how to lie and get away with 
it as part of the continuously improvised covering up. Nine typed pages 
of it are preserved only because Chapin had his secretary there and 
Chapin's head was very much on the block because Segretti' s crimes began 
with Chapin^s recommending him to Haldeman. The format of these Ziegler- 
prepping sessions called for staffers to pretend to be the press and ask 
the tough questions they knew could be asked so Ziejler, with their 
counsel, could successfully deceive the press or avoid the painful tnuth. 
Their certainty of Nixon's knowledge is unhidden. 

QUESTION. But Ron, why don't you just ask Dwight or why 
doesn't the President just ask him. Did he or did he not hire 
Segretti? 

Why did not the President ask his appointments secretary, the 
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man he saw most often? 

ZIEGLER. Gentlemen, I have nothing to add to what Chapin has 
already said on the subject. 

Ehrlichman pdopted an even more aggressive line: 

EHRLICHMAN, We just don't take as seriously as you do these 
campaign pranks. Some of you for your own purposes have blown 
these into something that is not there. 

What !, is not there" led Segretti to plead guilty to three crimi- 
nal charges, thereby avoiding still others. 

Ziegler advised, "I don't think we can take on the press.” But 

f7ru.~~t -? 

Ehrlichman insisted and persisted in the time-tested Nixon way when 
caught, seeking to make Chapin and Nixon the victims and the press the 
guilty: 



EHRLICHMAN. Dwight Chapin is terribly offended at the treatment 
he got over the weekend. I approached him to the possibility of 
coming here [sic]. g e sa id he would never again speak to any mem- 
ber of the press and he would like your apologies ... (dots in 
transcript). 

Moore is the wise elpder to whom the younger ones, including Dean, 
said they turned for sage counsel. This man who presented himself to 
the committee on July 12, 1973 > as the embodiment of fatherly decency, 
made a number of contributions to hiding the criminal truth. One showing 
they all assumed Nixon's intimate factual knowledge and toyed with the 
press over it is a question he posed and its answer, run as one in the 
transcript : 

Does the President have any reaction? Xes, he is absolutely 
revolted and distressed that the word sabotage is connected by 
c picture and name of a man whom he considers ----- based 
on an unstentiated story. [sic] 

Among themselves, in secrecy and in private, there was no pretense 
of ignorance or of innocence, their own or Nixon's. There was only the 
continuing criminal conspiracy to obstruct justice. Dean's confessions 
carry more weight because they are what lawyers call an admission against 
Interest. He was a leading part of the criminal conspiracy. 
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Prior to confessing, he spelled this out, explicitly. 

He warned Nixon and others that indictments were possible, naming 
himself among those indictable. On Saturday, April lip, 1973, made a 
handwritten list on ruled paper and showed it to the supposedly avuncular 
Moore, who was "quite upset ... shaken by the list and the seriousness 
with which I discussed it with him." 

c 

Fifteen names are separated in terms of what ytfould be alleged 
about their knowledge, whether before or after the fact. Twelve were 
suggested as candidates for obstructing justice charges. As "counsel 
to the President" Dean included statutory citations. He did not bother 
with the small fry. He listed those closest to Nixon, like his top three 
White House advisers, Haldeman, Shrlichgian and Golson; his two former 
cabinet officers and senior campaign executives, Mitchell and Stans; 
second level Nixon advisers, Magruder, LaRue, Mardian, Strachan and him- 
self; and what is surprising, four lawyers as obstructors of justice, 
Kalmbach, Kenneth Parkinson and Paul O’Brien, party lawyers, and William 
0. Bittman, then Hunt's lawyer. 

Dean told it was it was. Within five months a third of his list 
had been indicted or entered pleas of guilty and the others all knew, 
some from official notifications, they were were prosecutors' targets, 
that Dean was correct. The one not named above, Ulasewicz, confessed to 
the Ervin committee that he knew he was transgressing but felt he had to. 

Fifteen out of fifteen is a prediction of impressive accuracy. 

It was ignored in the White House because all were connected to Nixon. 

If some might have confessed guilt, Nixon would not. Thus, none did 
initially and thus the urgent need for the covering-up that Dean warned 
was criminal. 

In his admissions against interest. Dean confessed in considerable 
detail, substantiating that detail with the documents he took from his- 
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his files before Nixon closed that off with his endless claims of 
different privileges to suppress. There is no power to prevent this 

when a president is determined enough, as Nixon was. 

Pnom the outset, 

/Coinciding with this mendacity by all the big shots was Dean's 
behind-the-scenes "fixing” of the investigation, an essential part of 
obstructing justice. The covering-up could not succeed if there was 
anything approximating a real investigation. And the basic investiga- 
tion required in this case was the simplest. It could have been on- 

fO 

the-job gaining done by those reading books on investigating while they 
investigated. After the shredding there still were records on every- 
thing, so all that was required was going to the right person and getting 
the right records. Therefore, a real investigation had to be prevented. 
Dean testified to the details and the means by which he saw to it. He 
gave a day-by-day account of his informing Haldeman, Bhrlichman and 
Nixon about how he was doing. 

His confession, beginning with the reading of those 21+5 prepared 
pages, sets it all out. Briefly, what he did was arrange to limit the 
scope of and to sit in on the FBI’s interviews of all those on the 
White House staff it questioned. He was able to persuade Gray to give 
him copies of all the FBI’s reports, and Gray personally did give him 
all of the 82 Gray himself received. Dean walked into Gray’s office 
and walked out with a stuffed briefcase. Even the briefcase was the 
FBI's. From this Dean knew what the FBI reported, which told him what 
had to be answered or defended against, how the White House staff was 
covering up, who seemed willing to open up, and how the FBI was doing 
or not doing its job. Dean was then able to prepare what was needed to 
counter what the FBI learned and passed on. 

The official defenders of justice also tolerated this with GRIEF 
employees. Some lower-level personnel wanted to talk freely to the FBI. 
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Those who made the effort were all identified in the various Nixon- 
serving lawyers. By this simple expedient, all were foreclosed from 
volunteering what they thought the investigators and the presecution 
might want to know. 

Petersen and Kleindienst were key men. Bean knew both well from 

own 

his/days at Justice where, when Kleindienst was Mitchell^s Deputy, Dean 
was an assistant to Kleindienst. He did not get much comfort from Klein- 
dienst but in Dean's expression, he found Petersen more understanding. 
Petersen was always in charge, first as the Assistant Attorney General 
running the Criminal Division, then because Kleindienst appointed him to 
be Justice's top man on the ease an^ultimately because Nixon put Vnfim 
above everyone else on it. Dean's own account of his first meeting with 
Petersen is that Dean was left with "the impression that he realized the 
problems of a wide-open investigation of the White House in an election • 
year . ” 

As late as April 15, 1973, when Dean's departure from the White 
House was certain, he pledged his own and Petersen's troth to Nixon. 

One of Dean's many papers is his statement, written out and read by 
phone to Larry Higby because Nixon's personal secretary. Rose Mary Woods, 
was not available. It is headed "Message to the P," dated 8tl5, "Sun 
April 15th to Higby from H - to ? also inform E" ("P" is Nixon, "H" is 
Haldeman, and ”E" is Ehrlichman. ) It opens with "I hope you will under- 
stand that my actions are motivated by total loyalty to you & the Presi- 
dency ... it will become clear" and closes "You should take your counsel 
from Henry Petersen who I assure you doesn't want the Presidency hurt." 

Dean's wisdom in persuading Petersen not to call Maurice Stans and 
White House aides Krogh, Ghapin, Strachan, Colson and Young before the 
grand jury iteelf was certified by events, particularly in the Ellsberg 
case with Young, Golson and Krogh, and in the Segretti operation with 
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Chapin and Strachan. It is only by accident that the Segretti operation 
resulted in a grand- juror ' s questions about how it was financed. Petersen 
told Dean the truth, that Silbert "tried to avoid getting into this area." 
It was not because Silbert did not know because he had questioned Segretti 
privately and knew the answers. Petersen promised Dean in advance that, 
as the FBI had stayed out of it, so also $o\il& the prosecutors. They did. 
Otherwise there would have been an early series of Segretti indictments. 
They came later, with one of his operators opting jail on a copped plea 
to trial. 

Had these top Nixon assistants been subjected to the questioning 
of the grand jurors, no matter how unskilled in the law and in the evi- 
dence, there is no telling what the prosecutors could not have suppressed 
from the initial indictment - before the election - or would have feared 
trying to suppress. 

Six months after the election, Stans and Mitchell were indicted 
in New York. 

Nine months after the election, four top White House aides of whom 
Ehrlichman was the senior were indicted in Los Angeles over the Ellsberg 
affa ir. 

And a month and a half after that, one of these, the first rein- 
dicted, was Krogh. He was indicted again by the original Washington grand 
jury. It alleged that in his August 28, 1972, statement to the prose- 
cutors, who kept him away from them, he twice swore falsely about the 
Hunt and Liddy travels in Nixon's effort to "get" Ellsberg. 

Dean's April 15 pledge of his own and Petersen's loyalty to Nixon 
was no exaggeration. Each, separately and together, prevented indictment 
of Nixon's close personal staff before the election. They may well 
thereby have reelected him. Had two of Nixon's cabinet and these of his 
White House staff been indicted before the election, and had it been 
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known that Hunt was working for him at the time of the crimes for which 
he was charged and convicted, it does not seem probable that all of this 
unprecedented official criminality would not have discouraged voters. 

While all this covering up was going on, Kleindienst was boasting 
about the allegedly most thorough add intensive investigation, his proof 
the meaningless but impressive and accepted statistics. That became part 
of the obstruction of justice. As late as his February 28 to March 22, 
1973 » testimony when his confirmation was being considered by the Senate, 
Gray hewed the same line, for all the world as though he actually believe* 
it. It seems impossible that anyone could. But if there is one person 
only who could, that person is Pat Gray. 

Until all the manufactures were completed by those under him, 
Nixon, personally, maintained silence. He just held no press conferences 
until August 29 - the day after Krogh’s August 28 perjuries - when he 
flabbergasted Dean with what he said. As shrewd an operator as Dean 
should have been more than astonished when Nixon then said of his obstruc 
ing of justice, which was never intended as anything else, that Dean had 
"conducted a complete investigation of all the leads which might involve 
any present [emphasis added] members of the White House staff or anybody 
in the Government." 

While it is not essential to an assessment of the official ob- 
structions of justice and of Nixon's knowledge, it seems improbable that 
Dean was completely forthright in his later account of when he grew 
suspicious about the plot to make him the lone White House victim. When 
he knew that Nixon knew and intended that he had not conducted "a com- 
plete investigation" of any kind and that he was defeating any investiga- 
tion, a sharpie like Dean should have had all the warning he needed not 
later than August 29, 1972. 

Nixon then went farther than claiming total innocence. He pre- 
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tended that he, personally, had caused a "complete investigation" to be 
made and added in what The New York Times described as "expressions of 
outrage," that "I can say categorically th&t his [Dean's nonexistent] 
investigation indicates that no one in hhe White House staff [sic], no 
one in this administration presently employed, was involved in this very 
bizarre incident." To this the holy Nixon added that precisely that 
which he had ordered be committed to paper and had personally approved 
in his domestic-intelligence shheme, "This kind of activity, as I have 
often indicated, has no place whatsoever in our political process." 

Nixon said he wanted "the air cleared." 

This and the delayed indictments, not handed down until September 
15 and, as Dean had designed, cutting everything off with Liddy, did 
"clear the air" if by that is meant suppressing evidence about the crimes 
and the obstructions of justice and the malfunctioning of criminal jus- 
tice and the complicity in all by the White House. 

The day these first indicinments were returned. Dean testified, 
Nixon called him to the sanctum sanctorum, the Oval Office, in which 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman were already present, all in robust good spirits; 

The President then told me that Bob [Haldeman] had kept him 
posted on my handling of the Watergate case. The President told 
me I had done a good job and he appreciated how difficult a task 
it had been and the President was pleased that the case had been 
stopped with Liddy ... I told him that all I had been able to do 
was contain the case and assist in keeping it out of the White 
House. I also told him there was a long way to go before this 
matter would end. 

Nixon was more concerned about when he could counterattack, the 
Ghotiner method and the way of the vengeful. He wanted to "get the 
facts out" about what had not happened, the false claim that his 1968 
campaign "had been bugged." He directed Dean to "keep a good list of 
the press people giving us trouble because we will make life difficult 
for them after the election." 

The "enemies" concept that was official. 
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Dean's own belief after he left this September 15 meeting with 
Nixon held in apparent celebration of the obstructing of justice repre- 
sented by the suppressive, inadequate and incomplete indictments is that 
there was no doubt Nixon knew all about the covering up. Dean was con- 
vinced of this. 

How Nixon aborted the planned investigation by House Banking and 
Currency Committee Chairman -Wright Patman was also spread out before the 
Ervin committee. It was effective lobbying by Nixon's Congressional 
liaison people combined with rough pressure. Patman's focus would have 
been the Mexican money-laundry. That has never been fully investigated. 

Here again the coup de grace was Dean's. He persuaded Petersen 
to write Patman and claim that if he held hearings it would interfere 
with the prosecutions. Without this false threat, Nixon could never 
have prevailed in the committee's vote, despite-a-Bemeepatie-wa jepity. 

When, long after the prosecutors had cut it off within the grand 
jury, the story of the Segretti operation was leaked to the Post , Nixon 
was able to do more than neutralize it. They were able to use it to 
downgrade all Watergate exposures. This quite truthful and accurate 
story that was not made official until Segretti appeared before the Ervin 
committee on Wednesday, October 3 , 1973 * 5l weeks to the day after the 
Post ' e^tory appeared, was denounced with vigor and virulence by White 
House and CREEP spokesmen. To Ziegler, not unpredictably , accurate re- 
porting was "the shoddiest type of journalism." Ziegler is Nixon's 
voice. Stans, later indicted, castigated it as what he termed "a sense- 
less pack of lies." 

The flood of falsehood in which truth became evil poured on 
through the November election. Thereafter there was virtual silence 
until the spectacular end of Dorothy Hunt, E. Howard's wife and CREEP 
bagwoman handling the payoffs, most of which stuck to her fingers. 
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It was 2:27 on a foggy Friday aftennoon when United Airlines 
Flight 553 came out of the overcast a few blocks from Chicago’s Midway 
airport, too low to make a safe landing. Only 15 of the 55 passengers 
survived the crash of that Boeing 737 a scant half-mile from touchdown 
on Runway 31L* (Michele Clark, anchorwoman on the CBS morning TV news, 
a Chicagoan going home, and a black Chicago Congressman were also killed. 

Mrs. Hunt carried $585«36 of her own cash, a checkbook showing a 
respectable balance, and $10,000 in CREEP $100 bills, setting off a 
series of sensational and unsupported claims by the nuts whs lurk on 
the fringes of tragedies and derive personal publicity from them. This 
and the immediate lies about her purpose in carrying all that CREEP 
money created another long-lasting diversion that did Nixon's work and 
kept attention off the central facts of all the crimes. 

The loss of the bagwoman was small compared with the benefit of 
keeping thoughts and facts away from the crux. What money Mrs. Hunt 
did not handle, Tony Ulasewicz, in his own indirect way, was able to 
spread around. Some of hers came from him. The hush-money passed around 
totaled almost a half -million dollars, almost all to- the Hunts and their 
then attorney. 

Hunt stayed bought through his personal tragedy. What he did 
influenced all the Cubans. Nixon was the sole beneficiary when on 
January 11 Hunt changed his plea to guilty and told reporters at the 
courthouse what he later admitted was completely false, that he knew of 
no "higher-ups" involved. To Sirica's disbelief, the Cubans followed 
suit. Sirica was explicit in his expression of disbelief, but these five 
remained steadfast. 

Liddy maintained a "name, rank and serial number" silence. 

On behalf of McCord there was a desultory defense. His lawyer 
was Gerald Alch, partner of Boston's famed F. Lee Bailey. Bailey, to- 
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gether with a client, was indicted for mail fraud by Nixon’s Department 
of Justice on the eve of McCord’s six and a half hours of testimony in 
an executive session of the Ervin committee on March 28. (His public 
testimony began May 18.) 

All seven Watergaters were convicted, given indeterminate sen- 
tences and locked up. 

Meanwhile, although no hint surfaced, McCord had grown restive 
over his lawyer's refusal to handle the case as he wanted and for 
"patriotic” reasons, a fear that his beloved CIA was gomng to be vic- 
timized. He came to believe, not without some cause, that Alch was 
party to the framing of the CIA in which the White House had actually 
engaged on Nixon's explicit order. 

McCord's fears began within a month of his arrest and never ended. 
Beginning in July and by the time of the Janunry conviction, he sent not 
fewer than seven letters to the CIA, to Helms and to others. Sometimes 
these appeared to be anonymous but were not. He signed the first merely 
"Jim.” 

There were no secrets. The Nixonians got wind of McCord's dis- 
quiet. Caulfield, his friend, was hurriedly alerted. He was attending 
a narcotics conference at San Clemente of all places, almost as far from 
the seat of government as could be arranged within the continental United 
States. Making contact with McGord in typical spook cut-off fashion, 
through Ula sew icz, he arranged for clandestine personal meetings. Caul- 
field extended to McCord what he represented as Nixon's promise of execu- 
tive clemency and rehabilitation if McCord got convicted without spilling 
the beans. Dean, who had through Ehrlichman what he regarded as Nixon's 
word on this, conveyed that to Gaulfield. Caulfield, albeit with mis- 
givings, for he knew it was criminal, omitted Nixon's name only in 
relaying this commitment to McGord. 
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Although, the available evidence is incomplete, here it should be 
noted that the only evidence of indirect communication ■with McCord, 
especially in telling him to use pay phones, dealt with executive clem- 
ency . In context, promise of executive clemency is obstnucting justice. 
This can assume more significance in the light of the expert McCord’s 
allegation that his phones were tapped. 

Caulfield’s negotiations were also strung out. The announcement 
from Key Biscayne on December 3, that Helms would be resigning as head 
of the CIA and would accept another assignment, may have been what trig- 
gered McCord’s letter that followed this announcement . He told Caulfield 
that "If Helms goes and the Watergate operation is laid at CIA's feet, 
where it does not belong, every tree in the forest will fall.” Helms 
did "go," if under rare circumstances, a matter of a couple of months 
before he would have retired with honor and without suspicion. McCord’s 
threat, "It will be a scorched desert," was not "warm." Helms and the 
CIA accepted Nixonian reorganization and reorientation and the world’s 
skies did not fall. 

Official uneasiness increased as the day of trial grew closer. 
Under Gaulfield's direction Ulasewicz read this message to McCord at 
about a half-hour after midnight on January 9; "Plead^ guilty. You 
jmaa. will get executive clemency. Your family will be taken care of and 
when you get out you will be rehabilitated ... a job will be found ..." 

Three days later McCord and Caulfield met in secret at the second 
overlook of the Potomac driving west from Washington along the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway, which is also the road to the CIA’s main 
offices at Langley, Virginia. Here and in three subsequent and also 
secret meetings Caulfield extended the assurances McCord would not ac- 
cept. McCord, wanting his freedom, suggested a scheme he had concocted. 
He had made several phone calls he was certain had been tapped. The 




idea was for the government to refuse to disclose the contents of the 
tap, which would mean dismissal of the case against him. Gaulfield was 
not able to get agreement to the plan. 

As soon as conviction was formalized, the whole business got hot 
again. First, Sirica repeated his unhappiness on February 2lT "I am 
still not satisfied that all of the pertinent facts thfct might be avail- 
able have been produced before an American jury." 

Five days later, the unanimous vote of the Senate established the 
Ervin committee. 

Two days after that came a high-policy conference at the La Costa 
Resort Hotel, a few miles south of San Clemente, where Nixon was, between 
Haldeman, Ehrlichman, Dean and others. Its purpose was to devise tactics 
and strategy for defeating the Senate investigation. 

One of the immediate results was a marked change in the Nixon-Dean 
relationship. 

t 

Nixon was not accessible to his staff. Haldeman, who could not 
have done it had it not been Nixon’s wish, blocked access to him. Almost 
all who wanted to see Nixon had to get Haldeman' s approval. This was one 
of the elements of Haldeman' s enormous power. 

Piior to this February San Glemente-La Costa high strategy meeting 
Dean and Nixon were virtual stsangers. Dean had worked to control the 
Department of Justice's investigation and indictments. At La Costa it was 
decided that he would take the lead in obstructing the Ervin committee 
while the official posture of the White House would be of "full coopera- 
tion." So, from February 27, when Nixon told him to report directly to 
him, to ihe middle of April, Dean was ushered into the august presence 
some 21 times. Nixon also spoke to him by phone 14 times. 

First he got the treatment, Ihen he got the ax. This coziness 
ended in -April. 
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His head was chopped April 30. 

He was sent to Gamp David, ostensibly for a vacation. After he 
was there he was ordered to write a " full!’ report . And once he started 
that, he knew he could not write a report that was not a self-indictment 
Dean s account is that Nixon was fully aware of all the details 
of the cover-up. He says Nixon ordered direct reporting to him on 
February 27 because Haldeman and Ehrlichman were ’’principals' 1 - involved 
Halderaan, who listened to some of the secret tapes, confirmed that Dean 
used the phrase that ’’there was a cancer growing on the Presidency." He 
also confirmed that Dean told Nixon it would take a million dollars to 
keep Hunt and the others quiet and that Nixon said a million dollars 
would present no problem. Haldeman added what Bilan did not say, that 
Nixon saia the buying of silence would not work. Dean quotes Nixon as 
agreeing that executive clemency had been promised to Hunt and that per- 
haps it was a mistake. Dean says he gave a full account of the Mexican 
money-laundry. Among the other facts he ticked off is the complicity of 
many Nixonians, including Mitchell, Colson, Kalmbach, Strachan and 
Magruder . He describes an odd situation in which Nixon, after hearing 
these accounts of perjury, blackmail and the obstruction of justice, 
seemed "impressed with my knowlege of the circumstances" but "not par- 
ticularly concerned with their implication." Other interpretations than 
Dean's suggest themselves. He felt that "I had not reallyfaade the 
President understand." 

Had Nixon not been a lawyer, frmm his lifetime in politics and 
public life he had to have full comprehension of the string of crimes 
Dean laid out in front of him even if he had not known before. Nixon's 
lack of surprise can mean only that it was not new. 

Whether or not Nixon, Haldeman and Ehrlichman schemed to pin the 
rap on Mitchell, as Dean swore, it happened. 
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With, his own. involvements, it was a simple matter for the White 
House to lay full responsibility for the covering up on Dean, to claim 
that he had deceived Nixon, and then to allege that Nixon began his own 
investigation on March 21. But in this Nixon was called a liar, in 
polite language, by everyone he said was ±ivolved in it, and everyone 
who could have been, particularly Ehrlichman, Kleindienst and Petersen. 

Dean attributes a different significance to the date March 21. 

He says on that day he reviewed the facts of the official obstructing 
of justice for Nixon all over again in a "more complete but Sill laun- 
dered version.” This, he says, so surprised Nixon that he ’’came out of 
his chair.” 

Prom Nixon's own version, his own self-defense, he and his entire 
administration did nothing for nine months except obstruct justice. 

He was in charge of the government. All the key men, like head 
of the FBI, Attorney General, chief of criminal prosecutions. United 
States Attorney and his assistants - everybody with official responsi- 
bilities - was his personal appointee. If they did their jobs, why was 
any investigation necessary? If they did not do their jobs, who was 
responsible except the President? If they did not do their jobs, why 
did it take him nine months to catch one? He, this demon investigator 
of Hiss and Un-Americanism? 

And if they had not done their jobs, how in the world could he 
expect a lone man, he says John Ehrlichman followed Dean, to investigate 
all the facts of this complicated case and the failures of the entire 
administration of jufetice and the investigative process? How could Dean 
have, Nixon’s earlier fiction? 

Nobody asked why an investigation of the investigation and prose- 
cution became necessary after nine months or how it could be conducted 
by the White House, by Ehrlichman or by the entire staff of noninvesti- 
gators . 
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And there was no small voice to point out that any such investi- 
gation was a self- investigation. Nixon needed no knowledge he did not 
get from his daily news summaries. It was all in more than sufficient 
detail in the papers and on radio and TIT. 

There is another significance to the date March 21. It is dis- 
closed by what happened a few days later, when Judge Sirica read in open 

earlier 

court the letter/written to him by the jailed McCord. The letter, 
handled by the federal probation officer, changed everything. It marked 
the end of that stage of the Nixon obstruction of justice. It required 
a different approach to the covering-up of the past. It coincided with 
the new need, foiling the Ervin investigation authorized a manth and a 
half earlier and then organizing itself. 

McCord wrote his letter March 19, two days before this Nixon 
shift and five days before Sirica read it in court, on the day origi- 
nally set for sentencing. Liddy only was sentenced that day. 

McCord phrased his letter as a response to "certain questions . . . 
posed to me from your honor through my probation officer, dealing with 
details of the case, motivations, intent, mitigating circumstances." He 
expBessed his own legal concerns and one of his family with which he 
disagreed, "fear for my life if I disclose knowledge of the facts in 
this matter." He then ticked off his charges: 

1. There was political pressure applied to the defendants to 
plead guilty and remain silent. 

2. Perjury occurred during the trial in matters highly ma- 
terial to the very structure, orientation and import of the 
Government's case, and to the motivation and intent of the 
defendants . 

3 • Others involved in the Watergate operation were not 
identified during ths trial, when they could have been those 
testifying. 

i).. The Watergate operation was not a C.I.A. operation. 

The Cubans may have been misled by others into believing that 
it was a C.I.A. operation. I know for a fact that it was not. 

$. Some statements were unfortunately made by a witness 
which left the ^ court with the impression that he was stating 
untruths , or withholding facts of his knowlege, when in fact 
only honest errors of memory were involved. 
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6. My motivations were different than those of the others 
involved, but were not limited to, or simply those offered in 
my defense during the trial. This is no fault of my attorneys, 
but of the circumstances under which we had to prepare my 
defense. 

Mis® A few hours after this court session McGord began his 
cooperation with the Ervin committee in two tape-recorded interviews 
with chief counsel Sam Dash, who quoted McCord as saying "he fesred 
that any information he might give to the grand jury in the presence of 
representatives of the Justice Department would be made immediately 
available to White House officials." This was an apparent reference to 
what is typified by Gray giving those 82 FBI reports to Dean for the 
White House. McCord also understood correctly that Nixon had tried to 
blame his beloved CIA. 

Dean's was one of the first two names associated with McCord's 
charges. The other was Jfegruder. This made grand- jury interest in 
Dean inevitable and gave him all the motive required to take care of 
his own position as fast as possible. The Nixon intent to sacrifice 
him gave him no practical alternative to what he did. 

Dean, in turn, was fully frank in discussing his changed situa- 
tion with all the top Nixonians, including Mitchell. When Mitchell 
realized the change that had come to pass in the covering up, he asked 
to speak to Dean. Trior to seeing Mitchell, for an hour and twenty 
minutes beginning 1 p.m. April 10, Dean conferred with Haldeman and Ehr- 
lichman. Both counseled that Dean tell Mitchell what he would tell the 
grand jury. Dean's three-page memo on this meeting discloses how frank 
they were with each other. Mitchell even "told me he planned to 'stone 
wall' the charges against him," as Mitchell thereafter did. As Dean 
advised others to respond fully and truthfully, the least unsafe course 
as well as the one required, the White House also knew that he would 
practice his own preaching. There was no doubt that this part of the 
obstructing of justice was ending. 
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(What Dean did and did not tell Nixon and what Nixon discussed 
with Halderaan, Ehrlichman^ and others was secretly recorded on tape. 
Nixon had a clandestine taping system installed in such complete secrecy 
esen his trusted Ehrlichman did not know about it. If unaltered - and 
altering tapes is easy, altering them to deceive experts not impossible 
- these tapes could hold definitive answers to questions of Nixon's 
honesty, knowledge and complicity. Instead of making them public to 
prove his innocence, Nixon said he had listened to some, found they were 
subject to different interpretations, and then created a "constitutional” 
issue around them, going to court to keep from divulging their relevant 
content. None of this was the course of conduct of a man persuaded of 
his own innocence and possessed of proof of it. His admission that the 
tapes could be "interpreted^ as proving other than his innocence is an- 
other way of saying they prove he is not innocent. Existence of the 
tapes and the means of clandestine taping virtually everywhere Nixon 
was or could be became known under provocatively suspicious circumstances 
on July 16, 1973 . An endless series of court proceedings thereafter 
monopolized all the news of The Watergate, diverting attention from fact 
and considerations of guilt, innocence, subversion and all else.) 

McCord's revelations,” The New York TiaBsW was later to say in 
an apt summary of popular belief, "blew the cover-up wide open and set 
off an avalanche of further disclosures and Presidential discomfitures. 
Prom then on it was every man for hime&lf as the men scrambled to pro- 
tect themselves as best they could.” 

It was not exactly this way. It was true of the dispensables, 
like Dean, Magruder and others of middle rank. Mitchell, although then 
already under indictment with Stans in the Vesco case, stolidly took 
the rap before the Jh^Ln committee, where he did "stone wall" it. Gray 
resigned formally on April 27, long after it was clear he could not be 



confirmed . 
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Tlie resignation, ox tlie battered , torn and cannibalized Gray was 
followed by unanticipated disclosures that Nixon impeded as long as he 
could of more White House jZriminalities . They led to the dismissal of 
charges in the federal prosecution at Los Angeles of Daniel Ellsberg 
and Anthony Russo in the case of The Pentagon Papers. Here again the 
ultimate covering-up of responsibility for transgressions against 
the criminal code and against justice was Nixon's, through Ehrlichman, 
Krogh and Young, who were indicted. So were the criminal acts he sought 
to hide, committed by his own personal Gestapo of Hunt, Liddy and 
Cubans, as we shall see in more detail. This 3s the job for which Hunt 
was allegedly hired. It involved wiretapping, burglary, the withholding 
of evidence and an ill-hidden effort to bribe a federal judge - all by 
the White House and all encompassed in the earlier police-state planning 
presided over by Huston. 

Through all these disclosures and the Ervin committee hearings, 
the inseparable trio of Nixon, Haldeman and Ehrlichman maintained a 
solid, united front. But throughout these revelations, the obvious ques- 
tions were not asked. If Nixon had been duped and kept in ignorance by 
his own staff, the essence of his defense, Ihis could have been by 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman only. If they kept him in the dark, they were 
not and could not have been guiltless. Yet he refused to fire them. 

They resigned, claiming it their independent decision, when he wanted 
them to stay on. Then he praised them without stin^"in announcing his 
reluctant acceptance of their resignations. 

Something is very wrong about this. 

If they had not conspired to keep him ignorant, he could not 
have been ignorant. If he was not ignorant, he was guilty. But if he 
was, indeed, ignorant, how could he heap such fulsome praise upon those 
who kept him ignorant, deceived him, made a criminal of him, and com- 
mitted such serious crimes themselves? 
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Either way there is neither innocence nor defense. 

If it were true thal^they did conspire to keep him in ignorance, 
then Nixon, in clinging to them, protrayed himself as an utter incom- 
petent and an incomparable fool, a man easily duped by his closest 
associates and most trusted counselors. They, by their duplicity, 
brought the country into an unequaled crisis and besmirched his name 
through all of history. 

But if it were not true - and it cannot be - then it can mean 
only that the three of them were collectively so deep in all the crimi- 
nality that they had no choice but to stick together. 

They had so much on him he dared do nothing but praise them. 

This alone is why he had to "tough it out" with them, why he had 
to try to cannibalize John Dean with all the risk that entailed. Mho 
else was there? 

A guilty Nixon had to be loyal to the guilty Haldeman and Ehrlich- 
man while trying to make the guilty Dean the only one guilty. 

Here, too, there are parallels to the early Hitler and the con- 
spiracies within his dictatorship that he met by cannibalizing. 

This, too, is a manifestion of the totalitarianism of the Nixon 
presidency. 

It is faithful to his earlier career, to the character of his 
negative campaigns against Jerry Voorhis and Helen Douglas; to the 
copying of Hitler in his witbh-hunting days and in his "twenty years of 
treason" cry against Truman, Stevenson and all Democrats; to his police- 
state plan preceded by his Caulfield spy operation and inevitably suc- 
ceeded by his spy-in-residence. Hunt and the gRESP/Liddy operation that 

up in the froth of The Watergate; and to all the hanky-panky 
with money that was minor compared to his self -aggrandizing as President. 

The obstructing of justice began in the White House and 



was 
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presided over by the White House. It was a major operation, in his 
Justice Department, of which the prosecutors were only part. His 
Attorney General, his Assistant Attorney General and his Director of 
the FBI were indispensable gs. in it. 

Their parts are typified and best illustrated by what is readily 
available but was never put together, the story of the inhibited and 
limited FBI investigation that somehow remained essentially untold when 
it was publicly available and was disclosed ii the presence of the press 
by Pat Gray himself. 

If the FBI had really investigated any of the crimes, beginning 
with the arrests at The Watergate, there could have been no obstructing 
of justice. 

Consistent with a long record of which what it did in the politi- 
cal assassinations is characteristic; and despite the decent desires of 
many employees who did all they dared in leaking, the FBI itself became 
an instrument for obstructing justice. 

There are so many ways a Nixon, a Nixon White House and a Nixon 

administration could and did cover up. And covering up evidence of a 

crime is in itself a crime. The attitude that became almost a practice, 

¥ 

that the government ijelongMio Nixon, facilitated this. 

This is not and does not pretend to be a complete chronology of 
all the White House obstructing of justice. Completeness is not pos- 
sible with a separate, long book. There is virtually no agency of 
government that could be used that was not. It was not merely the White 
House and the Department of Justice, which Nixon, of course, controlled. 
The CIA yfas used, as were the machineryjtand the spokesmen of the Republi- 
can Party. The press was manipulated. Whatever and whoever at any time 
it seemed expedient to use was used. 
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Little attention was paid to one of the many federal agencies 
he controlled that permitted itself to be used, the National Archives, 
part. of the General Services Administration. It is the keeper of his- 
torical government records. Nixon, whose misuse of the General Services 
Administration is a separate scandal, profited from the history of the 
suppression of evidence in the investigation of the assassination of 
President Kennec^r by means fif the Archives. 

Had it not been for a civil suit filed by Common Cause, one of 
his legion official "enemies," this might never be known. On April 2 5, 
it received unusually little attention when Nixon's appointee as G3& 
administrator, Arthur R. Sampson, was forced to make an announcement 
after being served subpenas in the Common Cause litigation. 

On February 5 and April 19 the Archives accepted shipments of 
CREEP files that escaped the shredders. These totaled 1,500 cubic feet 
of papers, estimated as enough to fill 75 four-drawer legal-size file 
cabinets . 

These were the files of CREEP and %Q0 of the "front" campaign 
committees. They were political, not governmental, files. They hold 
evidence of wrongdoing and criminality it was desired to suppress. But 
they are records it would be criminal to destroy. The dodge worked out 
to sneak them in the National Archives and hiding was to call them 
"Presidential papers" and then get the Archives to regard them as essen- 
tial records of ihe Nixon presidency. Under this pretext it would hold 
them in secret for eventual transfer to a Nixon library not yet created. 

It almost worked. 

When it did not, it still almost entirely escaped attention. The 
the Chicago Daily News 

New York Times/ and a few other papers buried a couple of paragraphs on 
Sampson's announcement that he would honor the subpenas. 

Ssmpson is Hugh Scott's protege. He had been the assistant to 
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his predecessor, Robert Kunzig, also Scott's protege. Kunzig had been 
Scott's administrative assistant. When Nixon appointed Kunzig to the 
U.S. Court of Claims on May 22, 1972, he also preserved Scott's influlT- 
ence as well as his own by promoting Sampson to the top GSA spot. GSA, 
although it was not immediately known, had spent a medium-size fortune 
on Nixon's personal property. In Ihe Agnew scandals that broke in the 
summer of 1973, there were accusations of political favoritism and pay- 
offs to Nixon and Agnew supporters and friends via GSA contracts. Scott, 
personally, was involved in similar charges in Philadelphia, over GSA 
leasing contracts favorable to his friends, alleged in court records to 
have been based on false information provided by one of his friends. 
According to his own letter protesting a New York Times account of papers 
in the files of the U.S. District Court in Philadelphia, these complaints 
were over his part in the '’selection" of a site "for a Federal building 
in the City of Philadelphia." Whether or not there were misdeeds, as 
alleged in court, friends of Scott benefited from federal money spent 
by Scott's man running GSA, Kunzig. 

Scott also had his own Watergate cover-up plan. He proposed a 
literal copying of the Warren Commission, a bi-partisan commission to 
investigate but specifically enjoined not to report until after the 
election. Scott advanced his whitewash formula early, roughly about 
when the details of the Nixon money-laundering operation we-s leaked. 

He failed because it was too obvious a device for hiding what happened 
and because it too overtly suggested that Republicans feve s omething to 
hide. 

(An incomplete Civil Service Commisaion investigation into Nixon's 
opsration of the spoils system in GSA became known October 2lj-, 1973. It 
disclosed that through the years of the Nixon administration key jobs 
wese filled outside the normal Civil Service operations and were "nomi- 
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nally political or clearly partisan. 1 ' Sampson, when asked for comment, 
refused it. Paying back by political appointees is traditional and ex- 
pected. The president of the union representing 15,000 GSA employees 
said these official findings "provide graphic and shocking confirmation 
of repeated contention of such accusations" by that union. The union 
added that when Nixon prated about making the federal bureaucracy "'more 
responsive' what it really meant is that it wanted greater placement of 
political commissars" and these disclosures, "too little and too late,® 
make it "evident" that the Nixon administration "cannot be trusted to 
investigate itself." 

(The Commission acted against six of the higher GSA officials in 
1972 for leaning on their underlings to pay for tickets used as Nixon 
fund-raising for the election and in promoting him, called a "salute to 
the President" dinner. Two of those disciplined have been promoted by 
Nixon, according to The Washington Post 's reporting of their later ca- 
reers. Sampson had a defense of his administration of so vast a hunk 
of federal expenditures. He was fringing in "fresh blood and new ideas." 
But in an August 1973 interview he admitted his job is "sp politically 
sensitive it's unbelievable, " according to the Post ' s government employee; 
columnist, Mike Causey. 

Nixon's White House was not one to leave any stone unturned in 
its obstructing of justice. It corrupted the civil law by misuse, too, 
and then charged precisely that misuse to the Democrats. It did this 
less than two months before the election. It then carried its misuse 
further to besmirch and harass the Democrats and to impede their cam- 
paigning. 

The earliest available official evidence of this is a September 
11, 1972, recommendation headed not "legal defense" but "COUNTER ACTION." 
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Kenneth. Wells Parkinson., CREEP lawyer who also just happened 
to be the conscience of the District of Columbia bar as chairman of its 
committee on admissions and grievances. 

His four -page "Counter attack" proposal was to be in the name of 
CREEP and Finance CREEP, a civil suit actually filed only three days 
later in Stans’ name. That is pretty fast, so last it could not have 
been based on sound investigation or any thorough exploration of the 
law. This alone marks it as a frivolous suit for ulteikr purpose. 

That it was is also explicit. 

Because the Democrats had filed a suit against CREEP for what 

CREEP had, uncontestedly, done to the Democrats, Conscience Parkinson 

proposed, 1. Complaint for Malicious Abuse of Process .** Its basis is, 

"Based upon unfounded civil action brought against Committee for the 

Re-Election of the President by O'Brien [Lawrence, then Democratic 

national chairman, not Parkinson's side-kick in the law, Paul], The 

only nexus between the Watergate incident [sic] of June 17th and the 

£ 

XRP being the fact that James W. McCord was at the time an employee of 
CRP . " 

This utter and kno$n falsehood is enough to illuminate the in- 
tended corruption of the law and its processes. And once it was filed 
the Nixonians were going to interfere with the McGovern campaign by tak- 
ing depositions from the top leaders, beginning with O'Brien and all 
the "members of the Democratic National Committee as of June 20, 1972 
(date original suit brought.)" 

By the time the Democrats filed their suit the White House and 
the CREEPS knew the FBI had proof that CREEP money was used in the crime. 
There never was any doubt that Liddy and Hunt were involved. Liddy was 
a CREEP employee, and all the top CREEPs knew of his planning and par- 
ticipation, as didi^the White House. The White House also knew that as 
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of the minute of the crime. Hunt was its employee. 

For the White House Dean lost no time in hearty endorsement. 

The next day he sent Haldeman a memo, which was to place it at the 
sainted portal. It is headed " ADMINISTRATIVELY CONFIDENTIAL,” a se- 
curity classification that had no official recognition before or after 
Nixon reordered them. Its subject is " Counter Action (Watergate)." 

This one is the first of eight he proposed. He used Parkinson* s 
title, word for word. Bean is an imaginative young lawyer. He proposed 
these other abuses of the law in time for Nixon to derive electoral and 
propaganda benefit from them; " Complaint for Libel - Stans v 0*Brien; " 
" Counterclaim; Abuse of Process ;" " First Amendment Action :" " Action by 
Senator Dole ; " ' Action Against Common Cause } " " Complaint to Fair Cam - 
paign Practices Committee; " and " Action to Enjoin MoGovern Finance 
Committee. " 

Dean was the under-the-stone boy personified. His urging con- 
cludes, "I have assigned a Task Force to do nothing but work on every 
possible action we can charge against this activity and develop a 
means whereby someone can go into court as soon as possible and enjoin .. 

Harassing the McGovern campaign and keeping all the top Democrats 
tied up outside the campaign was no trick at all. They would be deposed 
and, as Dean spelled out, "depositions will run daily." 

The memoWas addressed to Haldeman. It has two notations on it, 
a black marginal line along the concluding paragraph and where Dean 
recommends that "public pressure" should be applied to Common Gause 
"to institute a suit against" the McGovarn campaign there is the felt- 
tipped pen notation, "It should be." 

There is a glimmer in one of the purple r Dean documents of what 
the White House planned to embarrass the Democrats, tie them up in 
depositions and suits to keep them from full campaign activity while 
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defaming them all, especially O'Brien, wh.o was feared as a real politi- 
cal pro. It is one of a series Bean described as "politically embar- 
rassing" to prominent Bemocrats in Ms June 25 testimony. They were 
entered into the committee's record but, because of their personal con- 
tent and the defamations they contain, not made public. Some of this 
was Caulfield's "Rational security" work. 

Intent is spelled out in these words dealing with depositions: 

These are wide ranging and will cover everything from Larry 
O'Brien's sources of income ... to certain sexual activities of 
employees of the DNG. They should cause considerable problems 
for those being deposed. 

Prom his first political day, those Nixon opposed were always, 
somehow, wrong; somehow bad people; somehow the only wrongdoers. It 
never changed. In the White House he surrounded himself with those who 
thought as he did or schooled themselves to. Here his victims, the 
Democrats, became those who did wrong, not he. His lifelong manner is*® - 
this kind of covering-up. 

There is a law against this kind of abuse of the law. It is pre- 
cisely what Dean and Parkinson attribute to the Democrats. But with 
Nixon enforcing, does one expect him to prosecute those who do his dirty 
work? 



Throughout this entire period and extending into the time of the 
Ervin committee hearings, beginning with Ziegler's "th^-rate burglary" 
deprecation, Nixon's spokesmen kept saying they would having nothing 
more to say, that they would not dignify what they castigated as lies, 
rumors and hearsay by paying attention to them, and all the while con- 
tinuing to react and to comment and to lie. TMs, too, was an effort 
to obstruct justice. It was more than Nixonian public relations, al- 



though it was that. 

White House statements that it never made statements generally 
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coincided with, moments of greater embarrassment, when it wanted an ex- 
cuse to say nothing. These were forgotten and the policy statements 
were ignored when the White House wanted to say anything. 

When Sirica read McCord's letter to him in open court on March 
23, 1973, it included sensational charges that gave The Watergate scan- 
dals a new life. Nixon was at Key Biscayne. Deputy White House Press 
Secretary Gerald Warren said he would have no comment on McCord's 
charges, claiming that Nixon had a "consistent policy ... not to com- 
ment on matters in this'trial or any other pending trial. It is a policy 
that we will religiously follow when there is a judicial process in 
motion ..." 

There was never a time beginning June 17, 1973, when "the judic- 
ial process" was not "in motion." 

The one and only "consistent policy" was to milk every situation 
for whatever Nixon considered it might be worth as he always had. His 
open intervention in the Calley-Viet Nam massacres case coincided with 
his desire to make a crude appeal to the hawks and the ultras. Earlier, 
in the midst of the Los Angeles trial of Charles Manson and members of 
his cult "family," when Nixon was in Denver August 3, 1970, his noncom- 
ment ran 12 paragraphs long, 20 column inches of type. It began - with 
the trial in progress and he a lawyer besides President - "HeEe is a man 
who was guilty ... of eight murders without reason ..." and in a typi- 
cally snide crack at the press, "Here is a man yet, who as far as the 
coverage was concerned, appeared to be a rather glamorous figure ..." 

He had this "noncomment" on Manson' s lawyers, "... two lawyers ... who 
were guilty of the most outrageous, contemptuous conduct ..." In this 
and other- "noncomments" he wrapped himself firmly in a defense of "the 
system ... law and order and justice ..." 



Coinciding with this were claims, including by Nixon personally. 
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of a number of "investigations” he knew did not exist. He also took 
personal credit for ordering them. In the end, he represented himself 
as the chief investigator, directing the others. 

Dean's, the first, was his first in-house whitewash that was a 
major obstruction of justice to which Daan entered a guilty plea. 

Ehrlichman swore to the Ervin committee that he had made no in- 
vestigation. 

Then there was the one attributed to Clark MacGregor, who re- 
placed Mitchell as chief CREEP. MacGregor personally took Gray's warn- 
ing call to San Clemente on July 6, 1972, the call Nixon returned 37 
minutes later so Gray isould alert him to the fact that his aides were 
cutting his throat. This was his "mortally wound you" call. So Nixon 
thereafter, to MacGregor^s silence through all the period that made 
any difference, announced that MacGregor, too, was making an investiga- 
tion. His first claim of this was in an August 22 press conference 
where he said MacGregor "told me that he would conduct a very thorough 
investigation." Nixon followed this with a bigger lie, from whqt 
MacGregor later swo^re to. In his August 29 press conference he told 
the world that MacGregor "has continued that investigation and is con- 
tinuing it now.^ Deposed in one of the civil suits, which the Nixonians 
had been able to delay until after the election, MacGregor said he never 
conducted any investigation and had never claimed to. 

Next, Nixon said he directed a special investigation be made for 
him beginning March 21, 1973, rather late in the political and legal 
day. Gray, Kleindienst and Petersen all denied that he had, under oath 
before the Ervin committee. 

It Is as though Goebbels was in the White House. Ziegler and 
his assistants, who had to carry the burden after he called official 
lies by the euphemism "inoperative," could not have been more faithful 
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to the role of the Ministry of Propaganda and Public Enlightenment. 

While repeatedly saying they would have no more to say, they had 
to keep reacting. A separate study could and should be made of offi- 
cial deception of the people and obstructing of justice by official 
statements only, for they were an indispensable part of it. Without it 
the facade of innocence would have crumbled, the die-hard Nixon follow- 
ing Sould not have been kept together, the positions of his Republican 
defenders would have been intolerable and they would not have dared 
undertake to defend him. Low as was public approval of his record as 
President - it slipped from his landslide victory of November 1972 to 
an insulting 32 percent by September of 1973 - it would have been even 
lower without Nixon's personal statements that were deceptions and lies 
and those made for him. 

In filing them I may not have isolated all. However, my files 
do show a total of 58 such Nixon/White House statements, speeches and 
press conferences in 15 months. This, which does not include any non- 
White House statement, is a rather large number of comments for those 
who maintained there was nothing to say and that they would say nothing. 
It is a measure of their need and their desperate effort to keep every- 
thing from exploding. So is the exceptionally long period in which 
Nixon held no press conference. 

However, in his denial of almost everything except that he had 
been born and was President, Nixon on May 22, 1973 > came close to ad- 
mitting knowledge. In his careful choice of words, he did admit having 
been warned repeatedly; 

With hindsight, it is apparent that I should have given more 
heed to the warning signals I received along the way about a 
Watergate cover-up and less to reassurances. 

"There is a cancer on the Presidency" is a "reassurance?" 

The G-ray-Walters warning that he was being "mortally wounded" 




combined with a threat to resign is "reassurance?" 

When these are the admitted - confirmed - words of his own head 
of the FBI, his own man placed at the top of the GIA to give him "in- 
fluence” there and hi^ own counsel, are they no moee than "signals?" 

By itself, this raises questions of his fitness for the office, 
as do so many other things. A convenient example is his clinging to 
Haldeman and Ehrliehman and praising them to the skies when believing 
they deceived him into guilt is the only reasonable alternative to be- 
lieving they share his. 

Is a man of whom either is true fit to be president? 

When covering up is a crime and when statements by and for the 
President cover up, does it really make much difference to his fitness 
that the covering up is a crime when that covering up abets the covered 
crimes? 

Throughout his career, Richard Nixon has been covering up after 
hims elf . 

His tragedy and ours is that there has always been the need. He 
has had that much to cover up. 

Assuming that he had no greater Watergate involvement than cover- 
ing up, need he be more involved than this - or as incompetent as he 
claims in "hindsight" - to be unfit for office? 




